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In a perfect being the ideals interpenetrate each other 
as they clothe themselves in a matter no longer foreign 
to themselves, but their idealized and transfigured em- 
bodiment. This living unity we worship as God. 

John E. Boodin. 
University of Kansas. 
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THE VALUE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY * 

HELEN WODEHOUSE. 

N The Manchester Guardian of June 29th, 1911, there 

occurred the following paragraph: "The nerves of the 
dockers were in a jumpy state. . . . They were in the mood 
for anything, either to leave their work or to go on with 
it, and the bare shouting of the word 'strike' seems to 
have turned the balance of their minds on the side of 
leaving it. . . . Men ran along the docks shouting 'Strike! 
strike!'' and with scarcely an inquiry as to why they were 
striking men stopped work. ' ' 

Beginners in psychology, I find, commonly lay down 
the rule, "Every man seeks what after deliberation he 
proposes to himself as his greatest good," or "Every 
man does at all times what he thinks will bring him the 
greatest pleasure in the long run." 

Of late years a good many books have been written on 
such subjects as 'social psychology,' 'crowd psychology,' 
'human nature in polities'; and a great part of the 
authors' endeavor, though not the whole, has been directed 
towards emphasizing such observations as my first quo- 
tation gave, in opposition to the doctrine stated in my 
second. When we think of it, we must all recognize that 
we have made similar observations 1 ourselves, and yet the 
incompatible doctrine keeps possession of part of our 
minds. The philosophical thinker in each of us is apt 

* A leeture delivered to the Leeds Summer School of the Workers' Edu- 
cational Association, 1911. 
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still to assume that everyone acts rationally for some clear 
purpose, and to argue accordingly. The practical poli- 
tician in each of us acts on a different assumption, and 
puts up such notices as those I saw last month on a York- 
shire wall: ''Vote for Robinson, Everybody's Man." 
"Vote for Eobinson and Win.''' When we are conducting 
an election, we believe that voters can be moved by bold 
assertion without argument, that they are affected by a 
vivid picture, by a flag, by a song, by continued sugges- 
tion and by mass of suggestion, by old habits and obscure 
instincts and innumerable chances. Yet at the next oppor- 
tunity the former compartment of mind is likely enough 
to come uppermost again, and if we are democrats, we 
may justify democracy by our belief in the free and intel- 
ligent voter; in the clear-headed citizen making up his 
mind, unbribed and unconstrained, as to the measure 
which will bring him the greatest good in the long run. 
Even constraint^ we may think in this mood, has little 
power; or we used to think so. In 1870 it was possible 
to write : 

Are ye so strong, O kings, O strong men? Nay, 
Waste all ye will and gather all ye may, 
Yet one thing is there that ye shall not slay, 
Even thought, that fire nor iron can affright. 

The woundless and invisible thought that goes 
Free throughout time as north or south wind blows; 
Par throughout space as east or west sea flows, 
And all dark things before it are made bright. 

In 1912 it is written that if rich people thought it worth 
while to buy up the whole of the halfpenny press, they 
could slay most of the thought of England. 

Now of course there is truth in both these doctrines, as 
in most pairs of incompatible beliefs. Social psychologists 
are occupied at present with bringing forward one side 
of the truth, to which in their opinion less than justice 
has been done; and this may sometimes lead them to neg- 
lect the complementary element or seem to neglect 
it. They intend, however, now and always to sug- 
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gest to us particularly that humanity is a very odd and 
complex machine, and that if we try to govern it or to 
make it govern itself, we had better study it and realize 
what its nature is. For instance, they suggest we had bet- 
ter read their books. 

To this claim an able reply has been made which, in 
part, I wish to consider in this paper. Mr. Guy Field, 
in the Mibbert Journal for October, 1910, has an article 
on "The Fallacy of the Social Psychologist," in which he 
urges two chief arguments. In the first place, he says, 
social psychology tells us nothing new or useful that prop- 
erly belongs to it. "Political observation of this kind 
is not new, and is not in the strict sense a science. . . . 
It is work for the man of practical political experience, 
not for the laboratory psychologist. . . . This empirical 
work is constantly being carried on: and by some it is 
done well, and by some badly. But it is absurd to sug- 
gest that there is anything new about it, or that a neces- 
sary condition of its successful prosecution is a knowledge 
of the standard works on psychology." Secondly, Mr. 
Field says, what the politician needs is not so much either 
psychology or empirical observation, as ethics. No doubt 
we ought to know what people will probably do, but it 
is far more important to know what they ought to do. It 
is useful to know that they are not reasonable, but only 
that we may train them to reason. 

I wish to intervene in this controversy without making 
a direct reply to either side as a whole; and to try to ex- 
plain what, in my opinion, the use of social psychology 
should come to be. To Mr. Field's first point, the dis- 
tinction between psychology and empirical observation, 
I attach no great importance. A science cannot thus be 
ruled off from empirical observation until the science has 
entered on a stage of growth in which empirical obser- 
vation can no longer contribute to it anything of value. 
Physics and chemistry have perhaps reached this stage; 
psychology, except in certain specialized branches, will 
probably never reach it. For the present the street and 
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the pollingbooth and the agent's office are as useful to 
psychology as the laboratory is, and therefore belong to 
it as legitimately. No doubt one writer out of zeal for 
his subject, or another out of respect for what is not his 
own subject, may exaggerate the novelty of his material 
and his conclusions. But to lay much stress upon the 
statement that these are 'not psychology' would be to 
turn an important question into a matter of words. The 
office of psychology is to collect, develop, formulate, and 
enforce the lessons of practical experience, and to remind 
us of them whenever we need it. From its performance 
of this function, what hopes may we have for the improve- 
ment of political thought? 

In the first place, the deliberate collection and discus- 
sion of observations made on human nature has, I con- 
sider, a real chance of popularizing various useful pieces 
of knowledge about human nature, and thereby of hinder- 
ing various false theories on the subject. 

Coming home in the train from school as a child, I re- 
member overhearing a conversation about some ac- 
quaintance of the speaker's who had suffered from con- 
sumption. "They took such care of her, you can't think; 
there was never a breath of air came into that house ; but 
she died." This conversation would hardly be possible 
now, simply because the knowledge of certain medical 
facts has been more popularly diffused. Ignorant or in- 
structed, people will have medical theories of some sort, 
and if they are not taught to believe that windows should 
be open they will believe on equally strong principles that 
they should be shut. Similarly, people will inevitably have 
psychological theories of some sort, and theories much 
wider than can be based on their own observations. The 
result of having but a narrow experience of human nature, 
and no supplementing of that experience, is not that the 
person generalizes less than he otherwise would do, but 
that he generalizes in a far more abstract and unjustifiable 
way. Popular thought will invent in a moment and sup- 
port forever the doctrine that instincts are unalterable 
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and infallible, or that everyone acts for the sake of 
pleasure, or that it is of no use to educate the children 
of a burglar on account of their 'criminal heredity.' 
There will be psychological beliefs of some sort, bad if 
not good, and if social psychology becomes a fashionable 
study, it may possibly make some of them a little better. 
In this way the professional student might even come to 
influence the plain man's view on the antagonism of races 
or the boarding-out of pauper children. 

I would mention one belief in particular that I hope 
might be hindered : the belief in the singleness and simple- 
ness of ordinary motives. We need to render finally im- 
possible such writing as states that the desire for wealth 
is the sole motive to productive labor; that though "some 
may feel themselves still able to argue that the desire for 
social inequality is capable of being replaced by some 
other desire," yet only one is proposed as possible, "the 
desire for the welfare of the human race at large. It is 
general benevolence, as opposed to private selfishness." 
This leaves two motives (possibly three) conceivable 
though not compatible, but another writer has only one. 
"Of anything approaching to confiscatory socialism there 
is no real danger. Man is not by nature socialistic. He 
will, as a plain matter of fact, continue to love himself 
better than his neighbor, to seek in the first place his own 
advantage." Socialism may be impossible, but it cannot 
be met by such arguments as this; yet they are put for- 
ward, not by dead 'classical economists,' but by living 
authorities. 1 We may hope that the spread of psycholog- 
ical knowledge may gradually render it more difficult to 
speak with such confident simplicity of that extraordinar- 
ily complicated creature, man. 

The belief in simple motives has its necessary sup- 
plement in another idea which we may hope to see weak- 

1 Mallock, "Social Equality," p. 208; and Edmund Vincent, essay in 
"A Plea for Liberty." A doctor told me the other day that he happened 
to know for a fact that IJoyd George was actuated simply by the desire 
to obtain votes in order that he might retain his salary as Chancellor. 
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ened^ — the belief in other people's wilful wickedness. 
Our nurse, needing to find a single motive to account for 
our complicated behavior, could only find one, "You 
think of nothing but how you can give the most trouble. ' ' 
In education this belief has really been rather seriously 
discredited, by the spread of what in spite of Mr. Field 
I can only call a juster psychology. But in politics it is 
still possible to believe in the 'utter selfishness of the work- 
ing man,' and the 'cynical brutality of the landlord class,' 
and the deceitfulness of 'the sixty million crafty scoun- 
drels who inhabit the German empire.' Yet even here it 
is becoming scarcely possible to condemn our opponents 
as heartily as our fathers did. 

Once more, we may be helped to disbelieve not only in 
simple motives, but in simple satisfactions. I canvassed 
once for a woman candidate for a city council, and was 
rewarded by the phrase of a voter who explained that he 
wished to see every woman in her proper position, "well 
dressed, fairly stout, with a comfortable mind, and her 
feet on a nice carpet." 

Besides thus popularizing some knowledge which may 
hinder us from forming hasty theories, the spread of 
psychological thought may help us in another way,— by 
inculcating a certain habit of mind. As we come to realize 
more vividly the intricacy of the machine with which we 
have to do, we may come to think more of the care needed 
in our own dealings with it. To a man like Tolstoy, the 
machinery seemed so simple that he disregarded it 
altogether. "The question," he said, "is not, what kind 
of community-life is best, but, What are you going to do 
as a reasonable being appearing for a brief moment in 
the world, who may depart at any moment? ... I know 
nothing of the results, I only know what one must do." 
This is a dangerous manner of thought, in spite of the 
nobility which prompted it. 

In general, an acquaintance with psychology should 
strengthen the habit of thinking carefully of method. In 
education and in politics it is already doing so. Contrast 
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the attitude of the modern trained teacher with that of 
the old-style matron of an orphanage, who explained to 
me at the top of her voice that "of coarse you've got 
to make children do things." Contrast the attitude of 
the experienced political or social worker with that of a 
young naval officer of my acquaintance, learning reluc- 
tantly how to bring voters to the poll: "But I should 
make them go." I cannot help thinking that a somewhat 
similar attitude is suggested by Mr. Field's essay. "It 
is important to know how people will probably act . . . 
but this . . . knowledge is really only a part, and the less 
important part, of the necessary qualifications for a pol- 
itician. ... It is far more important that he should make 
up his mind clearly as to how they ought to act, or how 
he wishes them to act. " The statement is true, of course ; 
and yet it calls up a vision of practical problems attacked 
in a spirit that would be likely to end in ill feeling at 
least. It is important to know not only how people ought 
to act, but how only they are able to act, and by what 
means they can be helped to change. 

In the third place, by guarding us against wrong be- 
liefs about human nature, the social psychologist may 
guard us also against a wrong political philosophy. Some- 
thing has been written of the possible bad effects of the 
study of social psychology in the way of producing 
cynicism in young politicians. I cannot, however, imagine 
anything more dangerous for a young politician than to 
go into politics believing that the gift of the suffrage is 
justified by the wisdom, broad-mindedness, and clear- 
mindedness of the electors. In the actual work of an 
election he will see his intelligent citizens and notice what 
motives seem to affect them. He will stand by the polling- 
booth in the evening when a kindly policeman explains 
to him (as to the present writer) that "it does take a long 
time to sign a paper when you can see two or three of 
them." Politics and democracy become 'a queer busi- 
ness' and then 'a dirty business,' and the council chamber 
where a woman must not speak turns with strange speed 
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into the arena where she may not go. We can remain 
democrats only if we find and hold a deeper political 
philosophy. Social psychology will not provide this, hut 
it ought to help us by rendering the false philosophy im- 
possible, and ruling it out of all reference in the arguments 
of democrats and anti-democrats alike. 

In the same way, the spread of psychological knowledge 
may guard us against misleading ideals. "It is no good 
insisting on the fact," says Mr. Field, "that the great 
majority of actions are not done from rational motives. 
We should try to secure that they should be." Well, 
something, much indeed, may be done. We shall not abol- 
ish habit and suggestibility, but we may train them, use 
them, and guard against abuse. To this end are directed 
the proposals for purifying elections, for instance, whether 
by holding elections on Sunday, by closing public houses, 
or by promoting better education and training in prac- 
tical responsibility. Further, as Mr. Field himself recog- 
nizes, useful self -consciousness is likely to be increased in 
some oases by the actual increase of the knowledge of 
danger. But in all such endeavors we must be on our 
guard against an important ambiguity in the phrase 
'rational conduct. ' Mr. Field writes : 

The whole situation shows clearly that what people are in need of is a 
process of intellectualizing the emotions. That is to say, we must make 
conscious and explicit all the desires and impulses which are moving us to 
action. We must know exactly what are the different things which we want. 
And then we must criticise them, place them side by side, compare them, 
and weigh them against each other. We must realize that we cannot satisfy 
all the desires which contradict each other. . . . We must endeavour to get 
all this clearly, and then, whatever our choice is, we shall at least have 
taken it with our eyes open. 

The writer himself adds, "We may admit that in few, 
if any, can this process be brought to perfection." To 
pursue such an ideal is, in fact, surely to court despair. 
Somehow we must get a clearer view of the kind of 
rationality we can hope for, and I should like to propose 
this as the next problem for the professional psychologist, 
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with a few words to indicate its nature. Reasonableness 
in the sense of wholeness! is not the same as reasonable- 
ness in the sense of distinctness and explicitness, and 
what we need above all is the first and not the second. 
Scarcely any of us, in the most important moments of 
our lives, can have gone through the process described 
by Mr. Field, yet in the most important sense we have 
acted reasonably. "What is all-important is not the mak- 
ing conscious and explicit (good as that may be), but the 
permeation and shaping of the whole nature by its highest 
elements; not the abolition of the sub-rational, but its 
molding by reason. 

May we hope, finally, that psychology will not destroy 
political enthusiasm but rather give it a juster basis? "I 
believe politics to be an extremely practical Mnd of busi- 
ness," writes an American author, "and that the com- 
munities which succeed best in it are those who bring 
least enthusiasm to the conduct of their affairs." 2 A 
Frenchman describes the perfectly successful State of 
the future as presided over by an aluminum statue of 
Louis Philippe, set in a public garden which is planted 
with cauliflowers and common laurels. 3 The enthusiasm, 
however, which greater knowledge is thus to abolish, per- 
haps need not be particularly regretted. It is a somewhat 
abstract feeling, tending to seek for simple and vivid 
situations, and leading at times to such welcomes as 
greeted the 'blood-red blossom' of the Crimean War, and 
such regrets as are expressed in Mr. Newbolt's verse on 
the conclusion of South African peace. If such ideals 
and such loyalties disappear with decreasing ignorance, 
we may hope that other ideals will be established, less 
'high,' perhaps, but more "deep, wide, solid, thorough, 
intelligent." 4 To say that increase of knowledge of any 
sort must spoil the best idealism is like saying that a 
modern doctor is shut out from the idealism of a magic- 

2 Godkin, ' ' Problems of Modern Democracy, ' ' 72. 

3 Tarde, ' ' Underground Man. ' ' 
*Bosanquet, "Civilisation of Christendom." 
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working medicine-man. As we come to know the body 
politic more intimately and accurately, we may realize 
more and more the intricacy, the weakness, and the 
strength of human beings; their enormous difficulties; 
their pathos and magnificence; their insignificance, and 
the rich significance of that body and soul which by the 
travail of centuries is being made from them, and which 
may well claim in any age the loyalty of its members. 

We are but men, are we, 
And thou art Italy; 
What gift shall we deserve to give? 
How shall we die to do thee service or how live? 

Helen Wodehouse. 
Bingley, England. 



THE ELEMENTS AND CHARACTER OF 
TOLSTOY'S WELTANSCHAUUNG.* 

ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 

THERE is something not altogether appropriate in 
considering Tolstoy's work in the light of a contri- 
bution to the theory of morals, religion, or art. The 
mixed character of his writings, their indefeasible sat- 
uration with his personality, and his extravagant op- 
position to the scientific and philosophical attitude render 
it scarcely possible to handle his teaching, precise and 
categorical though it became, as a specific body of theory. 
No writer of the first rank, with the possible exception 
of Rousseau, has given himself away as Tolstoy has done. 
The occasional abandon which is the essence of the lyrical 
spirit, the conscious depreciatory egotism characteristic 
of certain forms of humor, the unconscious egotism which 

* This presentation is offered with the deference due from one who can 
approach his author only through the medium of translations, and in the 
hope that any conclusions come to are confined to points which a knowl- 
edge of the original would not necessarily compromise. The translation, 
chiefly used is that of Professor Leo Wiener. 



